Whipstitch by Nathan Bradley Smith 


Red, green, or yellow. Or white. Jehona’s small son thought the pale winter apples white. 

She squatted down and asked him which he wanted. YIli’s face was lowered, and as she 
repeated the question he turned his head slightly to the right, his eyes fixed on the ground surrounding 
the boxes of produce. He pressed his rubbered feet down into the muck and pulled them up making a 
sickly sound. Pink, pale, white? 

All a bit wormy, which is less. Up she slung him to her hip, boots and mud ricocheting off her 
leg in stride. A few coins to the itinerant grocer and she spun YIli away from the pyramid of fruit, a 
small tumble behind them, a tough, knotty little pome clutched in his fist. 

His hair is yellow you could say, yellow and dirt, and there are all colors on him. His skin can 
be peach and patchy, reddened and roped with ribbon blue, fluorescent veins. Swelling indigo, 
chastened pewter. Violet lines under the eyes. White cuticles, salmon lids, chestnut bruises on his thigh, 
tarry little moles hiding on his scalp. Carrot freckles plashing his face. Hands a mapwork flush, and the 
uncolor of palm lines, fortunes no color can be. Close in, his skin, pollen and dust. Eyes some color and 
another. Gray-matte lint in his stomach, washed-black wool pills between his double-socked toes. 
Yellow-yellow boots, sunny rubber, up to his knees and spattered with copperish mud. 

That was the spring. February: the boy has gone with Jehona’s parents to the country, leaving 
the flat to her for her last day of leave. 


The sky is clear, and you can see nothing in it. Through a window, nothing, not one thing. Outside, 
even if you strain, even if the faces and bodies of loved ones appear in the sky — still, still they aren’t 
there. Water, a dash of light. The chest of a tree following down into the fields, upturned with plough 
bits. The snowed-under lightface grasses, ants of mixed glass on the blades. Nothing. 

Jehona tries to stay in bed, but it’s uncomfortable because there is no Ylli beside her, and not 
even a Ylli-shaped dent in the mattress like on schooldays. Without him the blankets don’t lay right. 
They don’t lie and squirm and laugh when they are slightly pinched. Cry out when they see something 
in the sky. The light is too even in the room. Uninterrupted. There is no perfect slowed perfect breath to 
try to match up with to stop you from thinking. The sheets and quilts have been dragged out, washed 
out so many times now — now they cast a leaden reflection onto the walls of Jehona and YIli’s narrow 
room. The room with sky in the ceiling and nothing in the sky. Just she is breathing and not paying 
attention to her breathing. 

There isn’t school anymore, so he wouldn’t be going there anyway. Easier for her parents to 
take him out to the country, go out and find some skating. Some ice-broken saplings and stork bones on 
the banks. Some padded tracks charting around the hoary reeds. Four footed, four toed, four tongued. 
Eels and elephants under the frozen riverwide. Her father is always saying that will do him more good 
than anything here — collapsing cellars, bad water in the village main, kids with bugs on their heads 
and in their clothes even through this snow spell. People freezing and the bugs still living it up fat to 
bursting because all are too close on each other and feverish (but still cold). No, they'll come back to 
the flat when she does next week then. So then. 


Spread to even here under the ticking with her, church bells ring, no longer sounding for services or the 
hours. Dull even cry, when they call you up, and still all you can tell is from the sky. The sky red, 
green, or yellow. White. 

There was a man here last night, but he had to leave because Jehona didn’t want to get confused 


in the morning when he was there instead of YIli. With his coral hair and naked chest he sat at the table 
trying to balance the long serpent of his belt upright on its edge. He said he understood, and wanted to 
return next week to help her with the back kitchen window. He knew where you could get some panels 
right for it, and at least cover up the fractured glass probably, that would be the thing to do. (It isn’t her 
fractured glass, it is her father’s. The cup in his hand now with some of the last watered plum wine, 
that’s her father’s too.) 

She said, yes, yes but no — she would be in the country next week. This was and was not a lie. 


There were dogs out in the courtyard and a kettle couched down in a weakly smoldering fire. Thin 
flares of smoke spread over the rows of nearly frozen undergarments and tattered clothing that hung at 
the north end of the yard. Winter birds alighted and resettled amongst the clotheslines, fickle, and loud 
of voice, their plumage uniformly dourdull. Jehona threw on a greasy sweater and searched out her 
bowl on the cluttered sideboard. And back to the splintering kitchen window. Frankie had come out of 
the old carriage house with a fencepost to stir up the coals. Jehona rapped on the window, but the girl 
didn’t look up. 

The curving steps and three irregular stone landings of the building’s stairwell were treacherous 
for the unaccustomed. The lights had been disabled, and long reams of brown butcher’s paper cased the 
windows, shuttering out the weak morning sun. Unseen leaves would stir with every opened door, 
collecting along the baseboards in the hallways, a shelter and resource for the smaller life that had been 
drawn inside during the fall. If the building can continue to stand the paper blinds will be torn down, 
the leaves swept away, the hallways fumigated, the wire currents refreshed. New light bulbs are 
destined to appear, the future electric bright. Landlords will return, tenants cursing them and kissing the 
dirt before their swift boots. Without the future though, within this domestic frame a negation reigned, 
amplifying the footfalls of anyone using the stairs. 

By the time Jehona navigated her way down the darkened stairwell there was no one in the 
yard. A solitary straw-colored dog snuffled around the kettle, and as she stepped out onto the flagstones 
it raised its head and trotted off. She called out to see if anyone was in the carriage house or the shed, 
then went over and knocked at the Marshalls’. 


Maida Frances Marshall had always been adept at climbing, if not much else. 

Frankie is two apartment quads south, scaling an alley fence to drop down in the back garden 
plot of the Hollistein residence. She lands clear of the dormant vegetable patch, her boots compacting 
the gray soil down on the bulbs Ava Hollistein has installed in the hopes of aiding a widespread rebirth 
in the coming spring. The yard is well fenced and its contents entirely shielded from the passersby. 
Frances Maida sidesteps denuded rosebushes and skirts around the small free-standing brick dovecote. 
There had used to be a stone path here, but some of it’s gotten dug up. She ducks beneath a spray of 
vines under the wood-ribbed pergola and stops to weave a branch back into the arching lattice. She 
proceeds to the back door. 

Flanking the entrance to either side, a series of snares hang down the length of the building, 
nooses affixed to the wall and then trailing low into the upgrown weedcover. They seem lively, shifting 
about in their still tension; the wind is picking up. With the toe of her oversized boot, she scuttles open 
a false board at the side of the stairs. A moment to look around. She is sung to by a vagrant plover — 
otherwise, it appears her actions and person are without notice for the larger world. She crouches and 
sidles into the newly exposed entrance and props the board back up after she is in, drawn out of sight. 


Though largely uninhabited for the last five months, everything is in order within the ground level 
Hollistein flats which encompass the lower floors of the entire apartment block. The separate wings of 
the residence are adjoined through the public walkways that house the complex’s stairs and service 
elevators, connecting one building to the next and providing access to the upper reaches of each. The 
family had used this space as if it were their own, shuffling from apartment to apartment amidst the 
comings and goings of the other residents who were entering and exiting the building. They would be 
carrying serving dishes to the formal dining room for company, or clad in evening robes on their way 
toward the library (three rooms of the southeastern apartment), shouting in various directions trying to 
locate a family member, or just generally pacing the halls in thought, among many other such mundane 
domestic activities. 

After stealing into the backyard garden (the only private area the family had kept completely to 
themselves), Frankie avoids the hall, which still sees the odd traffic of those who dwell on the upper 
floors of the block buildings. The great kitchen is in the north apartment. 

A half-played game of patience is laid out on the counter, the windowsills lined with gourds and 
squashes, inward curling leaves from the trees in the backyard, eccentric stones, rollers of thread, 
fabrics, seashells. Rather than the traditional kitchen table and chairs, the main free space is furnished 
with a well-worn settee, its cushions parting at the seams, peasoup green peasant-scene toile with off- 
white stuffing edging out, faced on either end by mismatched but high quality armchairs covered with 
leather and wool. Between these disparate pieces there are two large sewing tables placed beside one 
another, the machines let down in their recesses, the pair forming a long flat surface that is piled with 
papers. The papers in smallish, upright stacks. A squared box of canned peaches rests at the foot of an 
armchair in place of an ottoman, and there is a Victrola within arm’s reach. A shiny little potato knife 
resting on the player’s disk gathers up a stray beam of light and channels it to the back of Frankie’s 
eyes. There is sheet music packed between the cans of peaches, not of this century. 

She tears off a piece of newsprint from a stack of papers. The articles left underneath are 
orderly, certain passages and columns underlined lightly with pencil. First fashioning the sheet into a 
cylindrical shape, Frankie tapers one end and makes a rough cone out of the paper. Through the kitchen 
she heads to the fully stocked walk-in pantry, formerly the principal bedroom before the flat was 
converted. Once there, she slowly measures out two level spoonfuls of dark black coffee into her 
makeshift container, twisting the open end shut as she walks out. At the back of the flat, behind the 
service door, she stops to wind the longcase clock without regard or alteration to its marked time, 
unmatched anywhere on earth. 


With the fencepost and the folds of her sweater, Jehona extracted the kettle from the fire and had 
poured out a bowl just as Frankie strolled in. Jehona handed the bowl over and headed off to refill the 
water. At a stone outcrop in the building’s side a small china tea cup awaited, and Frankie set the bowl 
down and hopped up on the ledge, folding her legs beneath her. She reached into her overcoat and 
retrieved the small print-smeared parcel, concealing it with her body from Jehona’s line of sight across 
the courtyard. Carefully, carefully untwist one end of the package, pinch out some of the coarse black 
dust, more, sprinkle it in the small empty cup, pour water over the grounds. What is left goes into the 
soup bowl, and she stirred the contents briefly with her little finger before looking back to find out 
where Jehona was. 

Out in the alley there was something to see, and when Jehona came back Frankie led her out to 
it. Large, cleanly drawn characters had been scrawled on the back wall of the neighboring apartment. In 
the King’s English, bold black coal letters twenty-five centimeters high, evenly ruled on the 
whitewashed brickside. A song of praise, coded in a foreign and bygone language, to be washed away 
into a gray by the first strong rain. Frankie urged Jehona to tell her what it was about, what was it for. 


They stood there sipping at their gritty drinks, Jehona scanning the words letter by letter, trying to 
make out what it could mean to them. Fear of the powers that be glorify them. Fear is wise. God is 
fearful. Know so to love. 

Frankie’s look darted between Jehona and the passage. After a moment of silence, she turned 
and tossed her coffee out onto the bricks. She spit on it and walked away. It’s a song moved in another 
meter, one can’t know what they meant, what the melody, really. What the Englishman who wrote it 
there, what he meant. Jehona stood and watched the thin streams of dark come down the wall. Flecks of 
coal dust followed the mortar channels back toward the ground. ///:10. 


What with her way on the ground, the thought was that she was wasted not being in the air. The driver 
Maret Marietkaa, Maret the driver. Something with one of her eyes they said — she wanted to, but you 
can’t fight your eyes. Or you can’t fight properly without them, so it was thought. So. 

Despite ill-maintained thoroughfares and the general regulations intended to order her behavior, 
Maret would often wait well beyond the appointed departure time if anyone was missing. She quickly 
developed a series of shortcuts across the countryside, derived without the knowledge of her 
supervisors and executed without mishap. Her point-to-point driving times dwindled, allowing her to 
wait for anyone. Especially if there was snow, an excuse as good as that. 

Lorry G)83772 runs became truly emboldened transits, and despite her frequently delayed 
departures, Maret generally managed to appear at her destination on time, or thereabouts. This way she 
had with her driving and waiting saved late-arriving passengers from disciplinary grief (you could be 
shot), and made her favored by those ferried to and from home leave. A volunteer, of course. 

Beyond the few dozen crews of women, she drove for hundreds if not thousands of men. How 
she would know when so-and-so was missing, or if such-and-such had yet to arrive at one of the dozens 
of sites around the countryside — who would know? Go here at this time, leave at this time.... But if 
you were missing, she would wait. Just hope it is her today. 

Pickups usually occur in obvious places: town squares, near a river landing, before a cathedral, 
just beyond the market, off the staging area of the railroad depot. In Srchitzu it was the square. The 
week before, a woman from Srchitzu had run off. Maret the driver waited, on and on. Someone finally 
had to go back in search of the missing woman before Maret would go. When they returned it was with 
a replacement, Kaja, who had just been dropped off at the village. Maret was not pleased, but they 
would have to go now. The other woman had gone missing. That was that. And Kaja was always eager 
for another turn in the air. 


As they are returned and instructed as to the night’s work. As they are run out to the field by the 
different lorries that are there for that. As they are set and paired off. As they turn to go, turn and turn. 
As they are, some of the women were in the habit of always kissing friends from their own village or 
town. Kiss-kiss: *bye and luck and night. Good-goodluck. This night Kaja had kissed the someone 
who had come to fetch her to return, to replace. Her and everyone else from Srchitzu, soldiers and 
women. No clouds, no moon yet. Once on each cheek: the left, the right, the left. 

We move so slow so you can't see us. For every five breaths you take we take one, and we’re 
within your hands but just above the ground. We sneak into your ribs, down your sides, tie your wrists 
and legs with bits the birds refuse their nest. You can laugh at thinking this wood and chaff, dust and 
wood and hair and maize, wood and roots and leaves, canvas, nothing — you can laugh at it and try to 
ignore and struggle a little and pretend it will not bind. Too quick and you cannot see yourself trip. And 
then no hands, stucked feet, tipped wings, and fall. To whistle in the wires of our sewing machines. 
And this the fear of witches in the sky. 


On the low and even slower retreat, where to find a nest for the Kaja-led biplane on that night? 
With a small window over the dark bare forest she sighted out the most white of snow she could reach 
and directed their bank in that direction, the rolling freeze of a valley meadow. And slicing down and 
sliding. And a little fire after the impact. 

A lucky shot had siphoned off their fuel supply, but only to drag them out of our sky well after 
they had swooped on the line and then easily and far back out of sight. From the edge of the woods at 
dawn Kaja watched as the plane pitched down, slowly weighing through a sheet of ice that covered an 
unseen bog beneath. And still, there was a rattle of the machine’s movement, a cranking, the just 
noticeable rhythmic turn. Was another coming down out of? Would they carpet us from sight, all in one 
low. ... 


The trees began to spread thin with horizon as the woodcutter approached the edge that lit out on the 
hollow below. From there a sharp sloping of sand tumbled down into the valley, flaring up again into 
an oblique freestanding dune to the west, the snow upon it blown into bluffs just as the sand was. This 
heap looked as if it had been pitched there by a supernatural force, a palmful of dust and frosting 
dumped here and forgotten by a giant or some deity. 

A small body of water on the far northern side of the valley came up against the line of trees 
circumscribing the glen, its surface a pallid chalkwhite. The waterline was surrounded by abandoned 
thickets in three directions, while the side he faced was clear of brush, presenting an unencumbered 
view of the air crash. The water, frozen solid around the wreckage. Two blackbirds on the upturned 
wing. 

The woodcutter began down the incline. Broad tree roots jutted nakedly out of the snow on the 
slope. Clouds of fine powder stirred down the hill with his progress and lifted up and away on the 
wind. Sidestepping, leaning back, but quick gravity and then a shift of sand and snow beneath sent him 
down on his right hip, sledding. His momentum sent him out into what there was of the valley floor. He 
had already been carried past the large dune, and the blackbirds didn’t stir even after he collected 
himself and approached the ice. He stood there until one leapt, then the next. 

The weather had eaten away all of the canvas of the plane’s wings, and some metalwork from 
the frame had been harvested or otherwise stripped away. The countryside is littered with such eroding 
treasures. Complex inventions, fulfilling other functions. Integration, chance. 

The scarred trees to the west had begun to heal, regrowing at whatever new angles were 
afforded them, while the harrow leading to the machine in the water was well covered with 
winterbloom. Through the summers, silver-bodied fish would list past bracings that had once made 
through any color of the sky. 


Her partner had gone marching off toward the arriving morning, but Kaja just crouched in the pale 
heatless sunlight, her shoulder propped against a splintery tree trunk. Eyes downcast to the trampled 
snow before her, she listened to the groans of the machine as it descended, the sifting of the ice as it 
scattered. Flight jackets and any other uniformed parts were torn off and set out under the shoreside 
wing. Kaja had even thought their boots too, but they settled to just make strips from whatever cloth 
wouldn’t be looking too good or identifiable and wrap them up. 

Some other things she kept: the electric torch, for light, for a club; the little rations they took 
every night (more than half her share for the birds); the ikon she would never not wear; those pictures 
she wore today in the pocket over her left breast; the small caliber, for warning shots in the sky, for 
other considerations; the map in her head, redrawn on impact. 


After an hour of cackling and shifts, a third of the plane had made it into the water, and there it 
stilled for lack of depth. Kaja finally unfolded and stared off at the line of tracks headed east. She 
slowly unwrapped and unlaced her boots. Stood barefoot in the snow. 
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